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THE FIRST STEAMER TO CROSS 
THE ATLANTIC. 


Ix many quarters the idea seems still to prevail 
—and we gave expression to it quite recently in 
an article on ‘Some Early Steamships’ (page 155) 
—that the first steamer to cross the Atlantic was 
the ‘Savannah,’ which in 1819 made the voyage 
from the port of the same name in Georgia to 
Liverpool in twenty-five days. The ‘Savannah,’ 
however, was not a steamship, and was under 
sail more than two-thirds of the way across. 
She was a full-rigged packet-ship, and had on 
her deck a small steam-engine, by means of 
which motion was given to the craft in smooth 
water when the wind failed. The log is full of 
such entries as: ‘At 8 a.m. tacked ship to the 
westward ;’? ‘Took in the mizzen and foretop- 
gallant sails ;’ ‘Got the steam up, and it came 
on to blow fresh—we took wheels in on deck in 
thirty minutes ;’ ‘Stopped wheels to clean the 
clinkers out of the furnace ;’ ‘Started wheels, 
and so on. 

In 1838—as stated in the article on ‘Early 
Steamships’ already referred to—the ‘Sirius’ and 
the ‘Great Western’ successfully made the journey 
from England to America; but five years before 
that date, Canadian enterprise accomplished the 
feat of bridging the Atlantic Ocean with a little 
vessel propelled wholly by steam. This was the 
‘Royal William,’ whose beautiful model was ex- 
hibited at the British Naval Exhibition in London, 
where she attracted the attention and curiosity 
of the first seamen in the empire. The ‘ Royal 
William ’—named in honour of the reigning sove- 
reign—was built in the city of Quebec by a Scotch- 
man, James Goudie, who had served his time and 
learned his art at Greenock. The keel was laid 
in the autumn of 1830; and her builder, then 
in his twenty-second year, writes: ‘As I had the 
drawings and the form of the ship, at the time 
a novelty in construction, it devolved upon me 
to lay off and expand the draft to its full 
dimensions on the floor of the loft, where I made 
several alterations in the lines as improvements. 


The steamship being duly commenced, the work 
progressed rapidly ; and in May following, was 
duly launched, and before a large concourse of 
people was christened the “ Royal William.” She 
was then taken to Montreal to have her engines, 
where I continued to superintend the finishing 
of the cabins and deck-work. When completed, 
she had her trial trip, which proved quite satis- 
factory. Being late in the season before being 
completed, she only made a few trips to Hali- 
fax.’ 

The launching of this steamer was a great 
event in Quebec, The Governor-general, Lord 
Aylmer, and his wife were present, the latter 
giving the vessel her name. Military bands 
supplied the music, and the shipping in the 
harbour was gay with bunting. The city itself 
wore a holiday look. The ‘ Royal William,’ pro- 
pelled by steam alone, traded between Quebec 
and Halifax. While at the last-named place, she 
attracted the notice of Mr Samuel Cunard, after- 
wards Sir Samuel, the founder of the great trans- 
continental line which bears his name. It is 
said that the ‘Royal William’ convinced him 
that steam was the coming force for ocean navi- 
gation, He asked many questions about her, 
took down the answers in his note-book, and 
subsequently became a large stock-holder in the 
craft. 

The cholera of 1832 paralysed business in 
Canada, and trade was at a stand-still for a time. 
Like other enterprises at this date, the ‘Royal 
William’ experienced reverses, and she was 
doomed to be sold at sheriff’s sale. Some Quebec 
gentlemen bought her in, and resolved to send 
her to England to be sold. In 1833 the eventful 
voyage to Britain was made successfully, and 
without mishap of any kind. The ‘Royal Wil- 
liam’s’ proportions were as follows: Builder’s 
measurement, 1370 tons; steamboat measure- 
ment, as per Act of Parliament, 830 tons ; length 
of keel, 146 feet ; length of deck from head to 
taffrail, 176 feet; breadth of beam inside the 
paddle-boxes, 29 feet 4 inches; outside, 43 feet 
10 inches ; depth of hold, 17 feet 9 inches. On 
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the 4th of August 1833, commanded by Captain 
John MDougall, she left Quebec, vid Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, for London, under steam, at five 
o'clock in the morning. She made the passage 
in twenty-five days. Her supply of coal was 
254 chaldrons, or over 330 tons. Her captain 
wrote: ‘She is justly entitled to be considered 
the first steamer that crossed the Atlantic by 
steam, having steamed the whole way across,’ 

About the end of September 1833, the ‘ Royal 
William’ was disposed of for ten thousand pounds 
sterling, and chartered to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to take out troops for Dom Pedro’s service. 
Portugal was asked to purchase her for the navy ; 
but the admiral of the fleet, not thinking well 
of the scheme, declined to entertain the propo- 
sition. Captain M‘Dougall was master of the 
steamer all this time. He returned with her to 
London with invalids and disbanded Portuguese 
soldiers, and laid her up off Deptford Victualling 
Office. In July, orders came to fit out the ‘ Royal 
William’ to run between Oporto and Lisbon, 
One trip was made between these ports, and also 
a trip to Cadiz for specie for the Portuguese 
Government. 

On his return to Lisbon, Captain M‘Dongall 
was ordered to sell the steamer to the Spanish 
Government, through Don Evanston Castor da 
Perez, then the Spanish ambassador to the court 
of Lisbon. The transaction was completed on the 
10th of September 1834, when the ‘Royal Wil- 
liam’ became the ‘ Ysabel Segunda,’ and the first 
war-steamer the Spaniards ever possessed, She 
was ordered to the north coast of Spain against 
Don Carlos. Captain M‘Dougall accepted the 
rank and pay of a Commander, and, by special 
proviso, was guaranteed six hundred pounds 
sterling per annum, and the contract to supply 
the squadron with provisions from Lisbon, The 
*Ysabel Segunda’ proceeded to the north coast ; 
and about the latter part of 1834, she returned 
to Gravesend, to be delivered up to the British 
Government, to be converted into a war-steamer 
at the Imperial Dockyard. The crew and officers 
were transferred to the ‘Royal Tar,’ chartered 
and armed as a war-steamer, with six long thirty- 
two pounders, and named the ‘Reyna Gover- 
nadoza,’ the name intended for the ‘City of 
Edinburgh’ steamer, which was chartered to 
form part of the squadron. When completed, 
she relieved the ‘Royal Tar,” and took her 
name. 

In his interesting letter, from which these facts 
are drawn, to Robert Christie, the Canadian his- 
torian, Captain M‘Dougall thus completes the 
story of the pioneer Atlantic steamer; ‘The 
“Ysabel Segunda,” when completed at Sheerness 
Dockyard, took out General Alava, the Spanish 
ambassador, and General Evans and most of his 
staff officers, to Saint Andero, and afterwards to 
St Sebastian, having hoisted the Commodore’s 
broad pennant again at Saint Andero; and was 
afterwards employed in cruising between that 
port and Fuente Arabia, and acting in concert 
with the Legion against Don Carlos until the 
time of their service expired in 1837. She was 
then sent to Portsmouth with a part of those 
discharged from the service, and from thence she 
was taken to London, and detained in the City 
Canal by Commodore Henry until the claims 


of the officers and crew on the Spanish Govern- 
ment were settled, which was ultimately accom- 
plished by bills, and the officers and crew dis- 
charged from the Spanish serviee about the 
latter end of 1837, and “Ysabel Segunda” deliy- 
ered up to the Spanish ambassador, and after 
having her engines repaired, returned to Spain, 
and was soon afterwards sent to Bordeaux, in 
France, to have the hull repaired. But on being 
surveyed, it was found that the timbers were 
so much decayed, that it was decided to build a 
new vessel to receive the engines, which was 
built there, and called by the same name, and 
now [1853] forms one of the royal steam-navy of 
Spain, while her predecessor was converted into 
a hulk at Bordeaux.’ 

This, in brief, is the history of the steamer 
which played so important a réle in the mari- 
time annals of Canada, England, and Spain. Her | 
model is safely stored in the rooms of the Literary 
and Historical Society of Quebec, where it is an 
object of profound veneration. At the request 
of the Government, a copy of the model has been 
made, and will form part of the Canadian exhibit 
to the World’s Fair at Chicago this year. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 
CHAPTER XXV.—ISABEL’S PROGRESS, 


‘Fortunate, says the old wise man, ‘is the 
country that has no annals ;’ but fortunate is not 
the story that has no incident. ‘Emotion in 
action’ must be the maxim of the story-teller, 
even as it is of the dramatist; emotion, there- 
fore, that is unexpressed in action is scarcely 
tangible enough material for the novelist or 
dramatist to deal with ; it is fitter for the treat- 
ment of the rhapsodist or philosopher. Yet there 
are periods in otherwise active lives that are 
charged merely with ordinary feeling and desire, 
with growing knowledge and experience : what is 
he who undertakes to tell the story of these lives 
to make of such periods? He finds it hard to 
write about them, except in such a way as makes 
the reader inclined to skip them; and yet they 
are of the greatest importance: they are like the 
pools or quiet stretches of water in the course of 
a stream, which reflect heaven and seem as deep 
as the foundations of the earth, and which give 
volume and force to the next sweep and rush and 
swirl of current. 

Isabel had now entered upon one of these 
periods, The six weeks or so of holiday which 
she allowed herself passed quickly and pleasantly 
with baths in the sea, wie to Kirk Braddan 
and over Douglas Head, drives over high, breez 
moorland to Sulby Glen, Peel, Ramsey, Port St 
Mary, and Port Erin; and sea-trips now in the 
Sea-mew and now in the Swiftsure; for George 
came regularly on the Friday afternoon in his 

acht, and returned on the Monday morning. 
He was persistent in his desire and demand for 
races with Lord Clitheroe’s yacht, and was loud in 
his resolve to put new nd powerful engines in 
his own, to make it the swiftest thing that moved 
in water. Isabel was compelled to be interested 
in him and his doings, and, considering his pre- 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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tensions towards her, to study him with inten- 
tion. She found him boyish, if not boisterous, in 
manner, like a lad escaped for a holiday ; with a 
strong appreciation of the substantial fare of life, 
of all things that can be bought with cash or a 
cheque ; with fine physical health, and a sturdy 
confidence in his own judgment ; affectionate, but 
scarcely deferential, to his father, whom he plainly 
considered somewhat old-fashioned, and whom he 
called ‘dad.’ Thus George appeared to Isabel, 
and she was not sure whether she liked the pre- 
sentment ; on the whole, she thought she did not, 
and she frequently found herself, before she was 
aware, making George stand in her mind beside 
Alan Ainsworth. She wondered if George had 
just developed those qualities and characteristics 
which now marked him, or if he had always had 
them and she merely had not noticed them ; but 
if he had shown them, must she not have noticed 
them? She concluded that the high position of 
importance and responsibility to which his father 
had recently raised him had brought out more 
strongly qualities which had always been his. 
But, it must be said, George did not force the 
study of himself upon her. He talked with her, 
laughed with her, and was generally attentive to 
her, but he did not notoriously seek her company ; 
and, after the one small outburst which I have 
recorded, he did not say anything:to her that was 
charged with special feeling—all which piqued 
her somewhat; for she was a woman, and no 
woman—not even a sensible and clear-seeing 
girl like Isabel—likes a man who pretends to be 
overwhelmingly in love with her to behave as 
if he were indifferent, however indifferent she 
herself may be. 

Thus pleasantly and quickly passed the days 
and weeks till the middle of September, when the 
whole party said farewell to the Isle of Man. It 
was pli at the last moment of adieu that George 
showed he still had a memory. 

‘When,’ said he, ‘shall we meet again, Bell? 
Shall I come to town at Christmas, or will you 
come north? A year,’ he added, ‘will be a ter- 
ribly long time ’—with clear allusion to the year 
and a day which were to date from the previous 
Whitsuntide. 

The Suffields, as well as Isabel and her father, 
returned to London; for there was to be an 
autumn session of Parliament, and a kind of half 
or veiled season of society. ‘The session did not 
actually begin till the second week of October, 
until which time Lord Clitheroe went shooting. 
It was a kind of open secret that with the re- 
assembling of Parliament his engagement to 
Euphemia should be formally recognised, and 
there was something of a flutter in the family 
accordingly. 

What with these matters and her own arrange- 
ments for settling down to the enjoyment of her 
wealth in proper form, Isabel was fully occu- 
_ for two or three weeks after her return to 

ondon. She went back to her old lodgings in 
the Marylebone Road for a little while—she de- 
clined, though invited, to go to Rutland Gate 
with her father—until she had found a flat and 
bought enough furniture to enter upon its occu- 
pation. Her final ‘good-bye’ to Mrs Wiffin was 
affecting. Isabel kissed her and thanked her for 
all her solicitude in the past. 

‘Oh, my dear,’ said Mrs Wiflin, crying a little, 


‘you might have been my own daughter, I liked 
ou so well, And thankful I am that nothing 
ut good luck has come to you under my roof. 
But, oh, the world is full of snares and viles, 
and I hope that now you won’t get into any of 
them, if it ain’t presumptious in me to say so. 


| And you’ll come and see me sometimes. 


Isabel had found for herself a delightful flat— 
or, at least, a flat which she intended to make 
delightful—in a block in Cromwell Road. The 
more substantial and necessary furniture she had, 
of course, to acquire at once to render it merely 
habitable ; but such things as would make it a 
pleasant place to live in she set herself to seek 
out, to select and buy by degrees. It was, and 
continued to be for months, a minor harmonic 
joy of her daily existence to journey into strange 
regions of London and visit the unlikeliest shops 
in her quest for treasures of one kind and another. 
She found, for instance, a fine Japanese Buddha 
in bronze in a marine dealer’s in the East End; 
a finely carved Chinese table in ebony and ivory 
in an old curiosity shop in Lambeth; and a 
beautiful Teniers in a picture-shop in Hammer- 
smith. Nor did she disdain to look at the more 

retentious and dearer wares of the shops of 

egent Street, Piccadilly, and Bond Street. She 
took her father with her on these expeditions, 
on the pretence of putting herself under his pro- 
tection ; and he was immensely pleased with his 
responsibility, although, invariably, when active 
care or decision had to be shown, as in crossing 
a street or calling a cab, it was his daughter that 
was to the fore. 

At the same time she was not forgetting her 
scheme for the benefit of Aged Governesses. She 
did not begin with the display of a prospectus and 
a subscription list ; she intended that the Institu- 
tion should be all her own; she even thought 
that for the present she would dispense with the 
aid of her proposed Committee of Gentlemen ; for 
she was shy of discussing her plans with any one, 
and she wished to be, if she could contrive it, 
merely a kind of beneficent daughter to a few of 
those who had grown old, gray, and lonely in 
the thankless occupation to which she herself had 
given the spring of her days. The formality of 
the ordinary charitable Institution, with its pain- 
fully regular habits and rules, with its generally 
barrack-like existence, she abhorred; such ar- 
rangements she resolved she would not have for 
her Aged : they would make them feel too much 
as if they themselves were now put to school ; 
they would, she was sure, be resented in secret, 
and she knew that dislike of what you should 
appear grateful for tends to create a hideous, 
hypocritical temper. Therefore, her regulations 
would be loose and elastic ; her Aged should feel 
comfortable and at home; and to that end—and 
also because her income would not bear the 
expense of a large Institution—she took a modest 
and cheerful house in Chelsea, sufficient to accom- 
modate some ten persons, and no more. She 
intended that her proteyés should do the light 
work of the household themselves—it would do 
them good to be occupied a little in that way ; 
and she believed—judging by herself—that they 
would like to be so occupied—and therefore she 
introduced no great establishment of servants. 
She herself would be the governing head of the 


household ; and her resident deputy was to be Miss 
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Brown, the Aged governess who had been the 
friend of her youth in the Yorkshire school to 
which her aunt had sent her. 

She carried her arrangements through so un- 
hesitatingly that by the beginning of November 
she had five Aged vestals, including Miss Brown, 
established in the Chelsea house; and since her 
own abode was also now in a fairly presentable 
condition, and since her friends and relations had 
been for some time asking her when she was 
going to begin to receive visitors, she determined 
to give a ‘house-warming’ on the day dedicated 
to the memory of Guy Fawkes. 

Her dining-room was not large enough to enter- 
tain a numerous company. The party at dinner 
made only an octave, but it was a harmonious 
octave: Isabel and her father—Alexander had 
respectfully declined the invitation: feasts and 
large gatherings, he said, did not agree with his 
constitution, and, moreover, he had no raiment 
splendid enough to do her honour—her uncle 
and aunt, Phemy and Lord Clitheroe, Ainswort: 
and Miss Brown ; Miss Brown’s charges, the Aged 
vestals, were coming in later in their best ancient 
bibs and tuckers. 

‘You might have asked a young woman, my 
dear,’ whispered Mrs Suffield to her niece, ‘to 
meet Mr Ainsworth—Miss Bruno, the novelist, 
for instance. Miss Brown may be nice and 
intellectual, but she is scarcely the person to set 
a young man down with.’ 

‘I didn’t think of that!’ said Isabel. Could 
it be, she wondered, that Mr Ainsworth might 
desire and take pleasure in the society of a young 
woman ?—a young woman other than herself, 
that is? It smote her with a strange pang that 
he might. 

Yet Mr Ainsworth found great pleasure in 
sitting next to Miss Brown, who was one of 
those old maids that make us wonder at the per- 
versity and stupidity of men in choosing mates. 
She had probably never been asked in marriage ; 
yet it would have been difficult for a man to find 
a woman who would have been a wiser, tenderer, 
or more cheerful companion through life. She 
had never been handsome: she was little, thin, 
and dry, but there was about her a suggestion 
of past pleasantness of face and figure such as 
resides in a Normandy pippin. She had intellect 
and vivacity, and such an array of learning, and 
withal so much modesty in the display of it, as 
put Ainsworth to shame. She knew the works 
of French authors through and through—it was 
she who had given Isabel her taste for the litera- 
ture of France—and she had known Frederic 
Lemaitre—who had taught her elocution—and 
the great Dumas. She told Ainsworth strange 
and vivacious stories of these two worthies, to 
his immense delight and benefit. She discussed 
French plays with him, and Ainsworth was 
moved to confide to her the secret that he was 
trying to write a play. Then she ventured to 
express to him decided and well-matured opinions 
of how a play was to be made, and advised him 
to study Sardou for construction and Labiche for 
good-nature. 

‘What a perfect treasure—a thesaurus !—your 
Miss Brown is!’ exclaimed Ainsworth to Isabel, 
when they had all returned to the drawing-room, 
‘She ought to be editing a Review instead of 
supervising your Aged !’ 


‘Yes,’ said Isabel mischievously, ‘she knows 
all about plays too—doesn’t she ?—and can advise 
about the making of them.’ 

‘Yes; she can!’ said Ainsworth with a fine 
blush. 

‘And she is so charming and versatile,’ added 
Isabel, ‘that she can win the confidence of an 
ambitious dramatist at their first meeting !’ 

Ainsworth considered her closely a moment: 
‘Did she tell you?” 

‘Tell me what?’ 

‘That I had confided to her that I am writing 
a play?’ 

‘Oh no. I heard you tell her. And,’ said she, 
with an involuntary touch of pique, ‘I thought 
it a little odd that I should not have heard of 
it before. I—used to hear all you were doing, 
she was about to add, but she refrained. 

‘I meant to keep the matter secret,’ said he, 
‘But indeed it is not much of a secret: I am 
only trying: I shall very likely fail.’ 

She was silent ; and he was silent—though he 
looked at her as if he would speak. He had it 
in his mind to confess that he had made a secret 
of the writing of the play, because he meant it 
as a means of raising him to her level: he was 
resolved to win her, but he would only ask her 
to put her hand in his when he was in a position 
equal, or almost equal, to hers ; and for a writing 
man to attain such a position in these days he 
believed the stage was the only gangway. But 
he did not say that; he said something else 
instead. 

‘You remember,’ said he with a tender smile, 
‘those strange lines I heard your father murmur 
when I went to bring him from that opium-place ? 
— Raynor of gold and jewels; Raynor of silver 
and pearls !”—I often think of them, and wonder 
if your father had a vision of your coming wealth 
—saw that you were going to be a Ranee. “ Ray- 
nor?” In your case it ought to be “ Reine dor.” 
I think we must call you Reine @or—queen of 

old. 

. ‘That comes,’ said Isabel, ‘of talking so much 
about French things with Miss Brown. But,’ she 
added, taking his persiflage with unusual serious- 
ness, ‘why are you always talking of my gold ?— 
why does my wealth dwell so in your mind? Is 
that not a little vulgar? Forgive my saying so. 
But has my poor wealth made any difference in 
me? Am I not the same to my friends as I have 
always been? I wish to be! I hope I am!’ 

‘You are, you are, Miss Raynor!’ asseverated 
Ainsworth. ‘You are always generous and frank 
and good! It 7s vulgar, of course, to consider 
wealth too much ; but—I cannot help thinkin 
of it. Forgive me. I need your forgiveness an 
your indulgence !’ 

‘Try,’ said she, seriously, ‘to think I am as I 
was ; and let us say no more about it.’ 

They were then driven apart by the influx of 
after-dinner guests, among whom were the Aged in 
their best raiment. That was a proud evening for 
them ; for not only were they there on an equal 
footing with such people as they had been wont 
to serve and to cringe a little to—wealthy people, 
and people of title, like Lord Clitheroe and his 
mother Lady Padiham—but they actually saw 
in the flesh some artists and authors of whom 
they had hitherto only heard. Their crowning 
triumph, however, was when one of themselves— 
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the versatile Miss Brown—at the request of their 
hostess and protectress, rose and recited in the 
most laughably dramatic manner—she had been 
taught by an eminent French actor—a French 
‘piece’ (‘Le Curé de Cucugnan’ of M. Alphonse 
Daudet)—recited it with so beautiful a French 
accent that those who understood French ap- 
lauded with extreme enthusiasm ; and those who 
via not understand applauded as much as those 
who did, so that they might not be considered 
slack in good manners nor backward in educa- 
tion. 

They came, and they went; and at midnight 
Isabel sat again alone in her drawing-room—her 
father had gone to his room an hour before. Her 
house had been warmed by the friendly breath 
of thirty or forty relations, friends, and acquaint- 
ances ; she might now reckon herself established 
as a person of some consequence; but, as she 
looked round the room, and thought who had 
sat here and who there, and how flat and unsatis- 
factory it had all been, she found herself recalling 
with especial delight those summer evenings not 
so very long ago when Ainsworth would drop 
into her Marylebone lodgings and straightway 
plunge into talk of great books and great things 
—talk into the rush and swirl of which she also 
would be caught, while Alexander would sit by 
with the air of a philosopher whose knowledge 
of the matters being discussed was too deep for 
words. Those days were gone, and they were 
better than these ! 


THE SENSE OF SIGHT IN ANIMALS. 


In discussing the senses of animals, Sight brings 
us to a difficult part of our subject, because, 
as even plants are sensitive to light, it is not 
always easy to know whether the lower animals 
simply have a similar sensitiveness, or are actually 
able to see: probably many can only distinguish 
light from darkness ; such may be the function 
of the eye-spots which occur in quite low organ- 
isms. 

True vision—the forming of an image on the 
retina or by mosaic vision—most likely only 
occurs in the higher forms of creation. There 
are quite eyeless creatures, for example, earth- 
worms, which yet in some way are aware not 
only of light, but even of light of different colours, 
“oar ye red to blue. Probably the whole sur- 
ace of their skin is sensitive. This curious skin- 
sensitiveness is still further proved by some facts 
given in a recent book entitled The Colours of 
Animals, where Mr Poulton describes some ex- 
periments he has made, extending over several 
years, on the variable colouring of insects. One 
“ad he experimented on no fewer than seven 
undred larve of one kind of butterfly alone 
(the peacock, which appears to be one of the 
most sensitive), Gs them in different coloured 
surroundings, hese larvee produced pup of 
almost every colour, from black to light gray 
and very golden, passing on into white, the 
colours corresponding very closely to that of 
their immediate surroundings. Even when the 
larvee were blinded, and the surroundings sub- 
sequently changed, the colour changed corre- 
spondingly—thus proving that vision is not neces- 
sary, but that the whole surface of the skin 


must be sensitive, not only to light, but to 
changes of colour. Mr Poulton is still continu- 
ing these experiments, and communicated some 
further results he has obtained to the Edinburgh 
meeting of the British Association in 1892. 

Molluscs have eyes: some in their tentacles, 
some between the feelers, or on a stalk at the side 
or the back; but with most, as with the snail, 
the eye merely appears to distinguish light from 
darkness ; the cuttle-fish, however, is an excep- 
tion—it has a highly developed eye, and probably 
good vision. Another mollusc, the onchidium, a 
kind of slug, is also more advanced than most 
others of its kind ; for it has two kinds of eyes, 
one kind like that of other molluscs, and the 
other like man’s; the latter are very numerous 
(from twelve to one hundred) all over the back. 
The nautilus has a very exceptional eye ; there 
is, in fact, no similar eye known in Sau: it 
is simplicity itself, although the nautilus in 
other ways is a highly developed mollusc. It 
has none of the parts of an eye with which we 
are familiar, but is simply a small round space, 
the surface of which is just like the skin around, 
only that there is a minute pin-hole in it. 
Through this hole the sea-water enters and fills 
the globe of the eye, bathing the retina, over 
which are spread the fibres of the optic nerve. 
Possibly this was the original, primitive form 
of the eye; but in all other molluscs the cavity 
is closed and more or less filled by a lens. 

Many of the lower creatures possess the remark- 
able power of renewing lost members, and even 
sensory organs: for example, if the eyes of the 
garden snail be cut off, they are soon reproduced 
quite as — in structure as they originally 
were. hey also appear to be renewable an 
indefinite number of times; for on one unfor- 
tunate snail this experiment was repeated twenty 
times, and the eyes were renewed as often, the 
last eye being as good as the first! The snail’s 
eyes are on its hinder and longer horn or ten- 
tacle; but it appears unable to see any object 
farther away than a quarter of an inch. It is 
said that a glow-worm can distinguish large 
letters at a distance of ten or more feet; and 
even fine lines only two hundredths of an inch 
apart when they are not more than half an 
inch distant. 

Amongst crustacea there is a great difference 
in the organ of sight: it ranges from a simple 
eye-spot in some species up to two compound 
eyes on a movable eye-stalk (as in the crab and 
lobster) with complete optical apparatus. Some 
have both simple and compound eyes—which 
we shall describe more in detail directly—but 
usually only the latter, and if the former are 
also present, there are only two or three. Shore 
and land crabs are quite equal to most insects 
in their rapidity of perception. In some minute 
crustacea, the eyes are so large that the little 
creatures appear to be all eye. 

The sight of insects has been made a special 
study, and there is no doubt that all can see, with 
the exception of a few living in subterranean 
caves, or burrows, who have lost this power. 
Most insects have two kinds of eyes: the large 
compound eye—one on each side of the head; 
and the ocelli or simple eyes, of which there are 
generally three, placed in a triangle between the 
other two. As a rule, the ocelli merely consist 
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of a lens, behind which is a gelatinous liquid, 
composed of transparent cells, and behind this 
the retina, in which are a number of the 
so-called ‘rods.’ The compound eyes are more 
complex: the surface is generally divided into 
hexagons, each of which is called a facet, and 
usually forms a lens; or we may call the 
compound eyes six-sided eye-masses; beneath 
each facet is a cone, the farther end of which 
is surrounded by cells, in which is a nerve-rod 
in connection with the fibres of the optic nerve. 
Whether this organ forms one aggregate eye, or 
whether each facet is an eye, is not known. The 
latter, however, seems improbable, for a queen- 
bee has nearly five thousand of these home, 
a worker-bee six thousand, and a drone eight 
thousand ; the house-fly about the same; while 
moths have eleven or twelve thousand ; butter- 
flies seventeen thousand; and some beetles as 
many as twenty-five thousand facets, If each 
cone behind these numerous facets makes a 
separate image, it is very difficult to understand 
how so many separate images can be combined. 
It is more probable that insects see by light 
passing through the facets on to the cones at 
the back, and so to the nerve-fibres ; each cone 
receiving only a very small portion ; hence insects’ 
vision would be a mosaic—a series of minute 
pictures, larger and wider, the larger the eye, 
smaller and more distinct when the facets are 
small and numerous. This theory, though still 
disputed, seems now almost established by the 
recent researches of Exner and Watase. 

However this may be, it is probable that the 
ocellus only distinguishes light from darkness, 
while the compound eye forms images; for the 
ocellus may be covered over without affecting 
the insect’s movements, whereas, when the com- 
pound eyes are covered, the insect behaves as if 
in the dark, hitting against objects and flying 
against walls, &c. For nocturnal insects, it is a 
great advantage to have so many images super- 
posed, while the pigment being mobile, may act 
as a screen to cut off too much light. If the 
compound eye of an insect is removed and freed 
from the pigment or colouring matter, objects 
may be seen through it from behind; but the 
field of vision is very small. 

A scorpion, though it can boast of six eyes, 
has very imperfect vision: if approached noise- 
lessly, it can easily be captured, and seems quite 
unaware of the presence of flies or other prey 
until they move. 

The facets in the compound eye of an ant vary 
in number from nothing up to twelve hundred. 
The ocelli vary too; there are never more than 
three, sometimes only one, and in some workers 
none at all. Mr Bates, in his Naturalist on the 
Amazon, mentions one kind of ant found there, 
called the Saiiba ant, which, besides having 
the usual three classes—the males, females, and 
workers (leaf-carriers, &c.)—that other ants have, 
has also three kinds of workers, one set living 
wholly underground, and only to be seen by dis- 
turbing the nest. They then emerge in alarm from 
their burrows, and are seen to have very large 
heads, not smooth like other workers, but covered 
with hairs ; and in the middle of the forehead is 
a twin ocellus or simple eye, the usual compound 
eyes being at the sides of the head. This curious 
frontal eye is not known in any other kind of 


ant, and the appearance of these strange creatures 
reminds one, says Mr Bates, of the Cyclopes of 
Homeric fame. One species of ant has not the 
usual compound eye, the organ of sight simply 
consisting of one lens, Another nearly blind 
species, living in dark places and tunnels, has 
deep-set eyes; another none, though the eye- 
sockets are visible ; another, again, has neither 
eyes nor sockets: these latter live and move 
wholly under covered roads or tunnels of their 
own building. 

A small organ in our brains—the size of a hazel 
nut, and called from its shape the pineal gland 
—is considered by some to have once been a 
rudimentary eye! This rudimentary eye is 
found in all vertebrates:and in some fossils ; it 
probably was once a real third organ of vision ; 
so apparently the vertebrates had once a central 
eye. By-and-by we shall be finding that all 
these wonderful old myths had a foundation 
in fact. 

Curiously enough, many insects have a visual 
field of half a sphere, owing to the convex form of 
the eye, so that they can see objects partly behind 
and at the side as well as in front of them ; so 
can a chameleon. It is, however, very difficult 
to say what and how much insects see ; probably 
they can only see objects that are very near, the 
distance of about a millimetre, or one-twenty- 
fifth of an inch, being that at which they can see 
best. To a wasp, the distance of twenty feet 
corresponds to at one hundred and sixty feet 
would be to a man. The colour-sense of insects 
we shall refer to subsequently. 

Spiders, which must no longer be called 
insects, have six or eight ocelli, arranged in a 
pattern on the top of their heads, but they have 
no compound eye at all, and are very short- 
sighted ; probably they cannot see at a greater 
distance than four inches. They are easily 
deceived by artificial flies ; will try their utmost 
to eat cork or india-rubber when it is placed on 
the web, and can even be repeatedly deceived in 
this way without learning wisdom. In another 
case, after a female spider had laid its eggs and 
rolled them into a ball, this ball was moved 
just two inches away, and the unhappy spider 
was not only unable to find it, but spent nearly 
two hours looking for it. She scarcely seemed 
able to see it even at the distance of half an 
inch. Nor do they know their own bags of eggs 
from other bags. They will continue carrying 
these bags about even when all the eggs have 
been removed and replaced by a piece of lead! 
Yet some spiders at all events can see their prey 
and can distinguish colours; and either by sight 
or some other means can find and will readily 
drink drops of water scattered about. In one 
species the eyes of the male are near the top of 
a long, slender footstalk—perhaps to aid in the 
search for females; but practically, their sense 
of sight is almost absent, and, as we have seen, 
they are decidedly stupid. 

Many reptiles depend for their food upon the 
accuracy of their sight ; if a chameleon is watched 
while catching insects, its unerring aim cannot 
but be noticed, though its range of vision is prob- 
ably limited. A chameleon has, however, the 
curious property of being able to move its two 
eyes independently of each other, so that one can 
be looking up and the other down, or one behind 
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and the other in front. At the same time, its 
eyelids also form a second pupil, as it were, to the 
eye; so that it has curious properties, although 
it has been disrespectfully likened to a boiled pea 
with an ink-spot. 

The eyes of deep-sea fish are very varied: 
some have neither eyes nor sight; others have 
greatly enlarged eyeballs, so as to catch the 
least glimpse of light. Their eyes tend either to 
disappear or to be unusually efficient ; but since 
no trace of sunlight can penetrate to any great 
depth, and it is probably quite dark beyond a 
depth of some two hundred fathoms, of what 
use can eyes be? Fish have been captured at 
a depth of nearly three thousand fathoms, where 
there must be not only absolute stillness, but 
also total darkness—except for the fact that some 
of these deep-sea creatures are phosphorescent, 
and therefore luminous. This fact was first ascer- 
tained in the Challenger expedition. Since then, 
Mr Alcock of the Indian Marine Survey has 
found that some deep-sea crustaceans have a 
similar power, one large prawn quite lighting 
up a bucketful of water in which it was placed, 
Fish with large eyes have therefore a better 
chance of finding food (and mates); but they 
cannot whelly depend upon sight, since some 
have quite abandoned all attempts to see. Some, 
again, have luminous organs on their head or 
body or tail, which are under their control, so 
that they cau actually throw light at pleasure 
on their prey or extinguish it in times of danger. 
Thus the Angler, amongst others, attracts its prey 
by means of these coloured lures or phosphorescent 
lights. It has been well said that these ‘ vast pro- 
founds of the deep have become a sort of alms- 
house or asylum, whereunto antiquated forms 
have retired, and amid the changeless environ- 
ment, have dwelt for ages unaltered.’ 

As is well known, the eyes of flat-fish—plaice, 
soles, &c.—are both on one side of the head. 
This is not, however, the case when these fish are 
born ; originally, like the majority of us, they 
have an eye on each side of the head; but 
when they give up swimming about, and lie in 
hiding on one side at the bottom of the sea, the 
eye on the under side would be useless ; it there- 
fore gradually travels round the head till it is 
near the other eye, on the coloured side, which 
is directed toward the light. On the whole, fish 
have very large eyes, but not very keen sight, 
although they can perceive their prey or danger ; 


one very odd-looking —— fish, that walks on | 


its front fins, is much above the average in the 
way of sight: this is doubtless necessary for its 
existence, since insects form its prey. Many fish, 
however, have an accurate vision for objects near 
at hand, as may be seen in the way they discover 
shrimps or other food when almost buried ; but 
few appear able to see objects at a yreater distance 
than four feet in the water, and about three feet 
upwards, A man standing fifteen feet away can 
be seen by some; but, owing to the refractive 
power of water, he would doubtless be greatly 
magnified, The pupils of a fish’s eye do not, as 
arule, alter in size with the changes in intensity 
of the light ; and in many, a change in the size 
of the eyelids marks the changes of the seasons ; 
in some, the eyelids become so fat in the spawning 
season as almost to hide the eye! Some sharks 
and a few of the lower mammals have a third 


eyelid or nictitating membrane, principally of 
use to clean the eyeball. 

Birds have very acute vision ; perhaps the most 
acute of any creature, and the sense is also more 
widely diffused over the retina than is the case 
with man ; consequently, a bird can see sideways 
as well as objects in front of it. A bird sees— 
showing great uneasiness in consequence—a hawk 
long before it is visible to man; so, too, fowls 
and pigeons find minute scraps of food, distin- 
guishing them from what appear to us exactly 
similar pieces of earth or outa Young chickens 
are also able to find their own food—knowing its 
position and how distant it is—as soon as they 
are hatched ; whereas a child only very gradually 
learns either to see or to understand the distance 
of objects. Several birds—apparently the young 
of all those that nest on the ground—can see quite 
well directly they come out of the shell; but 
the young of birds that nest in trees or on rocks 
are born blind, and have to be fed. 

Burrowing rodents, such as rats and squirrels, 
as we might expect, and also insectivores (moles, 
&e.), have a very rudimentary organ of sight. 
The walrus has not good sight either; at all 
events, out of the water it seems unable to 
see a man even when he is just in front of it, 
though it has keen enough hearing, and could 
smell him one thousand feet away, if to wind- 
ward. When startled, the walrus rotates its 
eyes without moving its head, which gives it a 
very odd expression. Monkeys, as we should 
expect, have sight more like our own, and readily 
distinguish colour. In one instance, sugar-candy 
of various colours was provided for them; they 
invariably chose green first—perhaps because it 
was more like their usual herbaceous food—and 
then white; no other colours were touched till 
these were all eaten. 

It is, however, hardly necessary to speak of the 
sense of sight in the higher animals, as it is so 
much like our own, except to notice that few of 
them depend so much upon this sense as we do. 
This is very observable with cats and dogs, whio, 
though they have keen sight, yet rely far more 
upon their senses of hearing and of smell. In 
most mammals and the higher vertebrates, as 
with ourselves, the eye consists of parts admitting 
| light and concentrating it on an expansion of the 
| optic nerve which lines the back of the eyeball ; 
| sometimes one layer of tissue is modified into a 
| coloured and light-reflecting surface. 


THE SACRED BEETLE. 
CHAPTER ILI. 


THE following morning—or, rather, 1 should say, 
that morning—Dr Carl von Eberstein appeared 
at the breakfast table with a very worn and 
_ haggard face indeed. ‘Looks as if he’d been on 
, the spree for a week !’ murmured the Masher to 
| Mrs Parson. But, to his discomfiture, that lady 
_eyed the youth from head to foot with a scornful 
, glance, and said in reply : ‘I daresay you know all 
, about how a gentleman looks when he has been, 
as you so elegantly term it, “on the spree for a 
_week.” J call it a most in-teresting pallor, which 
improves his always good-looking countenance.’ 
| (Her husband stared at her, a potato harpooned 
,on his fork, making various blind and ineffectual 
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shots at his mouth with it.) ‘A-hem! Dr von 
Eberstein, I trust your zeal for midnight explora- 
tion has not ended in giving you a cold?’ This 
drew all eyes on our hero, who blushed and 
looked uncomfortable. 

‘Oh no, madam; I am quite well, I thank 
you; only a little tired.’ And he applied him- 
self afresh to his break fast. 

‘Dear me! now I come to look at him, what 
a nice face Dr Eberstein has,’ murmured Miss 
Priscilla Jenkins to her sister, Miss Hester. 

‘If you hadn’t been half blind,’ answered that 
lady snappishly—for she had a short temper— 
‘you’d have seen that long ago. I did.’ 

‘Well, sister, you needn’t bite my nose off, if 
you did.’ 

‘Just as well I shouldn't, replied the snappish 
one ; ‘it’s short enough already, 

Poor Miss Priscilla was in an agony lest the 
Doctor should have overheard this little rebuke ; 
but she could not help looking up from her 
plate now and again and thinking to herself : 
‘Dear me! where could my eyes have been? He 
is certainly wonderfully handsome.’ And then 
she blushed for shame at her thoughts. 

Strangely enough, the very same idea was 

ing through the fair Miss Emerson’s mind. 
t is never wise to speculate on the thoughts 
of ladies, for they are such incomprehensible 
creatures, that it is quite impossible to guess 
in what groove their ideas may be running. The 
young lady, with a most demure and saintly look 
on her face, has just finished sewing up the 
sleeves of her brother’s friend’s smoking-jacket, 
or has probably carefully deposited a sharp- 
pointed pebble in the young man’s slipper, and 
is now dreaming of more mischief. It is as im- 
possible to guess what the feminine cogitations 
are as it is to catch a butterfly with a railwa 
engine. Miss Emerson, therefore, though, to all 
seeming, intent on roast fowl, was saying to 
herself : ‘ Now, that is the sort of man I should 
like to marry, if I ever do commit myself so far. 
So tall and well built; such an open, honest 
countenance ; and oh! what lovely eyes !’ 

Dear me! what had come to all the ladies? 
All the men were aware that the Doctor had 
never been singled out in this fashion before. 
But the climax was reached when Mrs Parson, 
who had usually spoken of our hero as a member 
of ‘one of those horrid German universities 
where they do nothing but smoke and guzzle 
beer from morning to night !’—when she actu- 
ally, with a smile on her countenance, to which it 
had been a stranger for many a long day, said in 
dulcet tones as the party rose from the table: 
‘My dear Doctor, would you lend me your arm 
for a little stroll on the bank? I should so like 
to ask you your opinion on some of these dear 
delightful antiquities we see daily.’ 

Every one stared, the Parson most of all. The 
Masher turned aside to hide a grin; and the 
luckless and bewildered young man addressed 
answered hurriedly: ‘With much pleasure, 
madam. And the two departed, leaving the 
Parson staring in vacant amaze after his wife. 

The other ladies fluttered into their cabins 
with, doubtless, various sensations in their minds ; 
and fat, short, ugly Mr Cotton muttered to the 
Masher : ‘’Anged if hi see anythin’ so wonderful 
in that chap! A long-legged, German lout like 


that! Wot’s come over all these women-folk hof 
a sudden—hey 

But the Masher was watching the Parson’s face, 
on which were legibly imprinted virtuous horror, 
amazement, and indignation at the extraordinary 
behaviour of the wife of his bosom. 

Mr Cotton retired into the cabin which he 
jointly occupied with the Doctor, dismissed the 
subject from his mind, and scanned the money 
article of the latest ‘Times.’ The Masher went 
on deck for a smoke; and the Parson was left, 
staring round the cabin in vacant bewilderment. 


‘To describe what that unfortunate Von Eber- 
stein went through during his conferences with 
Mrs Parson,’ said Colonel Merritt to me when 
relating this truly veracious story, ‘is impossible, 
He tried to tell me; but what with his wrath 
and genuine astonishment at her conduct, and 
the roars of laughter with which I received his 
confidence, he couldn’t explain himself. It was 
the richest joke I ever heard !’ 


When the Professor came on board again, the 
Parson, who from the deck had watched their 
approach in horrified silence as he saw Mrs 
Parson hanging affectionately on the Professor's 
arm, and looking up tenderly into his eyes—the 
Parson stepped forward, bestowed a haughty 
scowl on the unfortunate young man, and, 
addressing his wife, said : ‘My dear, please come 
down-stairs ; I wish to speak to you.’ She waved 
a farewell to her late escort and vanished, leaving 
poor Von Eberstein rooted to the deck. 

‘Now, my friend,’ said he, turning to the 
Masher, who was simply roaring with laughter, 
‘will you kindly tell me what is the meaning 
of all this, if you can?’ 

‘If I can!’ responded the Ornament. ‘Why, 
my dear fellow, she’s gone mashed on you! Why, 
I don’t know; but it seems to me, from what I 
saw at breakfast, that all the ladies are in the 
same box. Ask yourself: J don’t know why!? 
And he “7 his eyes, having for once enjoyed 
a good laugh. 

The Professor stood silent for a few moments; 
then he strolled forward, filled and lit his ipe, 
and began anew to examine his trophy, 4 
he carried in his waistcoat pocket. 

Meanwhile, there was gnashing of teeth in the 
Parson’s cabin. Let us draw a veil over it, for 
charity’s sake. 

Dr von Eberstein had not been seated in the 
bows of the boat for more than ten minutes, when 
a soft step made him look up. There stood Miss 
Priscilla Jenkins, with a most maidenly smirk 
on her faded lips. ‘Dr Eberstein,’ she said ina 
lackadaisical voice, ‘do you know I do really feel 
so ill; I wonder what is the matter with me? 
It isa kind of faintness. I should be so obliged 
if you would prescribe for me.’ 

‘By all means, Miss Jenkins,’ replied the kind- 
hearted and unsuspicious Doctor, taking her wrist 
in his. As he did so, he happened to look up, 
and he espied the Masher, watching him with 
a broad grin and shaking his finger at him. He 
dropped the wrist like a hot potato. ‘I think if 
you go and lie down fora while the feeling you 
complain of may pass off. I will see you again 
at dinner.’ 

‘Oh, thank you so much!’ replied the guile- 
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less maiden, and she tripped away, leaving Von 
Eberstein in a cold perspiration of mingled fright 
and indignation. 

‘What—what is the meaning of all this?’ he 
exclaimed. At this moment the head of Miss 
Hester Jenkins pave atthe companion. She 
glanced round, and then began to approach him. 
‘This is too much !’ exclaimed the unhappy man, 
who sprang up and hastened towards the plank 
which led ashore, meaning to seek safety in flight. 
To effect this, however, he had to pass the lady, 
which he was doing with a bow, when she 
stopped him : 

"Oh, Dr von Eberstein, I wished to ask 

ou’—— 

‘Another time, my dear madam; I am really 
in haste. I find I shall miss the chance of seeing 
a most interesting antiquity if I do not hurry,’ 

‘But just a moment’—— 

‘Positively, I shall be too late if I wait. Au 
revoir, madam ;’ and he sprang ashore and hurried 
off. As he did so, he turned, and saw a face 

ressed against one of the cabin windows, evi- 
ently watching him. It was Miss Emerson’s ! 

Miss Jenkins looked after him, feeling inclined 
to be angry, but presently her features relaxed. 
‘It is impossible to be angry with such eyes, she 
murmured ; and she retired to her cabin. 

When the Professor returned that evening, he 
found himself, to his great annoyance, over- 
whelmed with the same embarrassing attentions, 
and he didn’t like it. But he didn’t at all mind 
when he looked up from his plate and saw Miss 
Emerson’s pretty brown eyes bent upon him with 
an unmistakable expression of interest lurking 
in them, and lowered in confusion when they 
met his glance of admiration. That was quite 
another thing, and the sensation was decidedly 
pleasant. 


They were now on their homeward journey, 
and would disembark the following day. The 
Professor was glad of it. He had become sick 
and weary of the gross and fulsome adulation the 
ladies of the party seemed inclined to bestow on 
him. He hal devoted himself assiduously to 
Miss Emerson, at first to escape from the other 
women, but afterwards with a genuine feeling 
of respect and admiration, which had quickly 
ripened into love. 
Emerson seemed inclined to reciprocate the 
sentiment. On this last evening, when they 
had gone to dress for dinner, Von Eberstein 
had abstractedly hung up his waistcoat without 
taking out his precious box. As he left the cabin, 
Mr Cotton hurried in to make his toilet. He 
had often seen the Professor take something out 
of his waistcoat pocket and pore over it, and 
with the curiosity of a little mind, had longed to 


know what it was. But though he had often. 


examined the pocket, he had found nothing, 
There hung the identical waistcoat. 

‘It’s last night,’ said he; ‘blowed hif I don’t 
hexamine it hagain.’ He did—and found the 
box! Hastily he opened it. 


disgust. ‘Wonder how a feller can carry such 
things about with ’im!’ But here he. heard the 
dinner coming. In his haste, he shoved the box 
into his own pocket and ran out to take his 
place. 


And, on her part, Miss | 


‘Nothin’ but one) 
o them cusséd stinkin’ beetles!’ said he, in, 


That night, to the astonishment of the men, and 
also the delight of the Doctor, who was thereby 
| freed from the usual attentions, the three elder 
ladies made a deliberate set at Mr Cotton. They 
complimented him on his improved looks ; they 
teased him gently ; they exercised all their fasci- 
nations upon the delighted man, who pulled up 
his collar, shot his cuffs, and literally bathed 
himself in feminine smiles. The Parson, who 
had given up his wife in despair, and was con- 
'gratulating himself that the trip was just over, 
and she would come to her senses when ‘that 
German fellow’ was gone, was thunder-struck at 
this new movement of hers, and could only stare 
round the table, dumb and open-mouthed. ‘The 
depravity of her flirting—she! a rector’s wife! 
And at her age! Oh, pooh! it’s impossible !’ 
But it wasn’t! There she was, before his face, 
making eyes at this low, underbred little man— 
ugly too! and, wonder of wonders, the Misses 
Jenkins following suit. 

He had not a syllable to say for himself. The 
others all enjoyed themselves in their own way. 
The Professor made desperate love to Miss 
Emerson, who seemed to like it; the Masher 
surveyed the scene from the arene of his 
shirt-collar, and chuckled delightedly at the 
changes which, dolphin-like, passed over the 
Parson’s face; and the three Seale plied the 
enraptured Mr Cotton with compliments and 
flowery phrases, which so delighted him that he 
misplaced and dropped more aspirates than ever. 
And over all, the Reverend brooded like a 
thunder-cloud, gloomy and threatening. 

And thus passed their last evening on board. 


TWO DAYS IN CAPE CORSE. 


THe innkeeper of Corte had called me at four 
AM. that I might catch the morning train for 
Bastia. He was a Florentine, inordinately proud 
of the names in his visitors’ book, and with the 
meanest cuisine in the world ; and he had in vain 
tried to argue me into an ascent of Monte 
Rotondo, which would entail my return to his 
hotel for another day or two. But I was in no 
humour for Monte Rotondo. To begin with, it 
was the month of May ; and the season was late. 
There was a terrible amount of snow on the 
mountain. One knew this by induction ; for the 
lower peaks, not much more than a third as high 
as Monte Rotondo, still glistened with their white 
mantles. 

There were other reasons why I turned my 
back on Monte Rotondo and proposed to hurry 
to Bastia. Perhaps not the least of them was the 
desire to leave as quickly as possible an island 
which, from all accounts, was still, in the year 
1890, nearly as full of bandits as boar. It seemed 
incredible ; yet there can be no doubt that Corsica 
was and is retrograding in certain respects, And 
although the Corsican bandit does not lay himself 
out for the capture of travelling foreigners, who 
could say how soon he might find the temptation 
irresistible? The man who shoots one human 


being after another in vendetta with as little re- 
pugnance as you or I would shoot a partridge, 
may be expected after a time to become callous 
about other of the Commandments. And I for 
one felt unambitious of such adventures as might 
be the lot of the Englishman in bonds to bandits 
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among the bleak mountain-tops of the green isle 
of Corsica. 

Though too early in the year for the high peaks, 
it was by no means too early for that interesting 
yet very little visited promontory to the north of 
Corsica which protrudes itself from the main 
island like the spike of a sword-fish. Moreover, 
the Cape Corsicans, as the inhabitants of this 
headland are called, have a reputation for thrift 
and sobriety which makes them despised by their 
more lazy and happy-go-lucky brethren of the 
interior. The inference was that they retained 
less of that taste for bloodshed which certainly 
characterises the average Corsican now, as in 
~~ times. It seemed unlikely, therefore, that 


should here be thought worth seizing and , 


holding for a ransom which my friends at home 
might think a preposterously high estimate of the 
value of my life. 

The weather had been dull to the last degree 
during the previous week. Storm after storm 
from the south-west—the fiercest quarter for 
Corsica—had broken upon the land, and tumbled 
the waves of the Mediterranean into Ajaccio’s 
lovely bay so as to make even the Ajacciots a 
little impatient and disposed to marvel. It was 
equally wild in Corte. The high white and 
black houses of this quaint old fortress-town 
were all blotched with damp and mould. The 
rivers Restonica and Tavignano, which meet 
under its castle rock, rushed surgingly towards 


their goal on the eastern shore. And only now | 


and again, at sunset and sunrise, was there any 
break in the black clouds over the mountains 
which in the west and south frame Pasquale 
Paoli’s town so engagingly. 

Under these conditions of the atmosphere, I 
travelled towards Bastia on a chilly May morning, 
hoping for better things, upon the strength of 
a ivinsly rosy flush which had glowed upon 
Rotondo’s snow at the hour of our departure. 
For companions I had an old gentleman with 
a gun, and a young hearty priest with thick 
curly hair and an ingenuous expression, The 
priest talked without ceasing ; and the old gentle- 
man fingered his gun and uttered the laconic 
phrases, ‘Eh gia! Ah! Ebbene! Sacro Dio!’ 
one after the other; as much, it appeared, in 
extreme weariness of his companion’s loquacity as 
for the sake of any encouragement it might give 
him to continue to talk, Anon, however, at a 
wayside station the priest departed, and, to the 
amazement of my Protestant eyes, was straight- 
way received into the arms of two stout country- 
women who awaited him on the platform. They 
took him in their arms one after the other, his 
bag and his bundle, his umbrella, rosary, and 
prayer-book, and embraced him, with many a 
sounding salute upon the cheek, until, with some 
difficulty and haste, he fought himself free of 


‘them, and stood at arm’s-length, blushing like 


a poppy. I daresay they were his mother and 
an aunt or foster-mother. 

At Bastia the sky was blue, and the sun shone 
gaily upon the multitude of white tombs which, 
after the Corsican fashion, dot the hill-sides like 
bijou country residences. It appeared that the 
bad weather was left behind. And so, indisposed 
to lose time, straightway I went from the railway 
to the Hétel de France, and thence, having break- 
fasted with appetite upon the excellent trout of 


knapsack to the diligence office for the Cape 
Corse townlets, and in a trice had engaged » 
coupé. In less than an hour after entering the 
old capital of the island, I was being eddied along 
through the dust of the high-road in the worst, 
most dilapidated, and most tedious of public con- 
veyances in which it had yet been my mis- 
fortune to travel. A large widow with an 
asthina sat by my side for a few minutes. She 
was a genial conversational soul, and we were 
soon upon such an intimacy that I received 
an invitation to visit her upon my return to 
Bastia, and was informed of the amount of 
the savings of her son, who chanced to be in 
the postal service of the Argentine Republic 
at Buenos Ayres. When the widow went, I was 
alone in the lumbering car for hours, with all 
the dust of the highway for company. 

The journey by diligence began at 10.30 am. 
and lasted until 8 p.m. Morsiglia was to be my 
resting-place ; and so I did not leave the diligence 
until Morsiglia was reached. In the meantime, 
I had learned the physiognomy of Cape Corse by 
heart, save that of the mountains, which pervade 
it in the middle like a vertebra. The road is 
cut out of the rocky cliffs of the coast-line, and 
white villages nestling by the calm blue sea were 
passed one after another. Now and again, how- 
ever, the prospects were of a broader kind. We 
came to spacious glens and valleys which broke 
upon the shore from the inland mountains. 
Through the midst of the cornfields and vine- 
yards, olive woods and chestnut forests of these 
lateral rifts, attractive brooks of fresh water 
purled their way to the Mediterranean. 

Some very happy days may be spent with 
the rod and gun in Corsica; and none will be 
remembered more brightly than those devoted 
to Cape Corse. The entire promontory is hardly 
twenty miles long by an average breadth of six 
or seven miles. Yet it has scenery and attrac- 
tions of many kinds within its compass: moun- 
tains five thousand feet high; townlets and 
villages on the hill-sides and in the valleys ; fruit 
famous for its excellence ; wine unmatched else- 
where in Corsica ; wild-boar and partridge among 
its thick perfumed herby scrub ; fish in its pel- 
lucid streams, and the sea, which is never far 
away ; and the most vivacious of Corsica’s cities 
at its point of juncture with the body of the 
island. 

We rested awhile at the Marina of the town 
of Luri—five miles up a valley and built on the 
mountain sides—and the Marina of Rogliano. 
Then we climbed with terrible tardiness into the 
mountains to reach Rogliano itself, the chief town 
of the cape. It is gloriously situated at the head 
of an amphitheatre of mountains, with a dee 
valley beneath it opening towards the sea, an 
teeming with woods and gardens. The town was 


in gala dress: triumphal arches and mottoes of 


welcome everywhere ; and the people themselves 
in their sleekest black, and the damsels in silk. 
The new Prefect of Corsica had in the course of 
his tour of the island arrived at Rogliano and 
been received by the notables and feasted. You 
would think that people living in the midst of 
such beauty must of necessity have beautiful 
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the island and the fair wine, I walked with my 


is not quite so, however; for Rogliano furnishes 


natures—be generous, gentle, and unselfish. It \ 
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jts due and more of the rogues charged with 


murder and other heinous crimes at the assizes | 


of Bastia. 

From Roygliano, the drive was by one rounded 
upland hill-side after another towards the west 
coast of the cape. We passed the lighthouse of 
the extremity to the right. The road made pro- 
digious detours with the curves of the deeply- 
dimpled slopes. 1t was a treeless region. The 
shrubs, however, were thick everywhere ; and 
sweet was the perfume of them as the evening 
dew distilled their essences. 

Thus we ambled by Ersa, the northernmost 
village, which we saw hundreds of feet beneath 
us; and Centuri, to which we descended for the 
convenience of a distinguished native and his 
sister, who were gracious enough to invite me 
into their house, and make mention of free accom- 
modation for the night. But to this civil offer 
I was proof, though it was tendered in all 
sincerity ; and so, amid a profusion of bows and 


good wishes—the latter from the lady, I rejoice | 


to say, and bestowed in the most cordial manner 
—I resumed my seat, and we clambered back to 
the high-road for the last stage of the day. 

It was full time the journey was over. The 
sun, fiery as a tomato, had gone below the horizon 
line of the sea. The headlands of the coast, north 
and south, were paling fast. With remarkable 
suddenness, the air had chilled, and taken a 
clammy turn that was not very agreeable. I was 
dead-tired, what with the extraordinary length 
of my day—beginning as it did at sunrise—the 
dire jolts of the last ten hours, the aching of my 
battered bones, and the comparative lightness of 
my stomach. And so I rejoiced when in the 
uncertain gloaming the conductor pointed to some 
houses in front, with a brace of crenellated 
citadels of the time of Genoa in their midst, and 
introduced me to the outskirts of Morsiglia. It 
was well he gave me this information when he 
did. For no sooner had we come to a heavy 
stand-still in front of the post-office in the little 
market-place, than a score or two of the populace 
beset the poor man with demands for this thing 
and that, which he had been bidden to buy or 
get for them in Bastia or en route. It was a 
scene to turn the head of a mathematician. 
Some blamed him roundly for neglect ; others 
rated him for misinterpretation of their demands. 
And there was such a riotous chatter from the 
more contented ones, who examined their parcels 
before the public eye and the stars, that none 
would have heeded me unless I had set myself 
explicitly to outshout them all. I smoked 
another cigarette, and watched them all with 
interest, until the storm had subsided. Only 
then did I request directions to the wayside inn 
of a humble kind which I had been told might 
be found in Morsiglia. 

My bill for bed and board in this little village 
‘at the back of the world’ was two francs and 
a half. It may be imagined, therefore, that it 
receives few visitors. Indeed, as a matter of fact 
ithas noinn, The little boy who was bidden to 
guide me to the house led me through the village 
and out on to the hill-side until we came to a 
single white dwelling all shuttered and barred 
for the night. This was the residence of the 
road inspector of the district, who, it appeared, 


‘however, he and his wife were both abed ; and 
it was only after considerable parleying that I 
induced their son to receive me. He gave me a 
supper of eggs and cheese and indifferent wine, 
and showed me to a guest-room that would not 
have been amiss in the Hotel Metropole. 

The next day opened magnificently, with a 
cloudless sky and a glare on the sea which pro- 
claimed the sun. The road inspector was up and 
curious to see his guest. So cordial was he when 
I professed myself well content with the poverty 
of his welcome, that he volunteered to be my 
guide for a journey afoot across the mountains 
back to Luri, whence I could take the return 
diligence to Bastia. It was a festa day, and thus 
he was at liberty to take his pleasure. ‘ More- 
over,’ he observed, with kindly emphasis, ‘ under- 
stand that I do not do it for money. I go with 
you as a friend.’ 

A cup of coffee and a raw egg were princely 
nutriment upon which to begin one of the most 
delightful walks I have ever made. It was a joy 
to breathe the balmy air, a mixture of the scent 
of many an herb, orange blossoms, the tang of 
the salt sea, and the morning freshness. We 
strode along the high-road, therefore, with happi- 
ness exuding at every pore, my friend averring 
that the exercise was pure pleasure to him. We 
soon left Morsiglia behind; it was lost at the 
bend of the first headland. But there was com- 
pensation in the glorious panorama of Corsica’s 
central peaks, the snow of which seemed to tread 
the blue of the heavens. The coast-line of the 
north was also visible right along to Calvi, the 
ancient little town which boldly claims Columbus 
for a son. The pale gray of the various capes 
edged the southern sea to the horizon line. 

We kept to the high-road for a few miles, and 
then, with the Tower of Seneca in front of us, 
struck steeply upon the herby hills. The Tower 
of Seneca is a stout ruin upon a mountain top, 
where tradition says Nero's tutor passed his years 
of exile in Corsica. It is in this part of the Cape 
that the sportsman may hope to tows a fair day’s 
shooting. The brushwood is, however, so dense 
that there is small temptation for any but the 
most robust of hunters to continue long on the 
track of the Cape Corsican boar. As for the 
horses, which one may hire here for two or three 
francs a day, they would be perfectly useless any- 
where except on the high-roads and byways. 

One wonders to see how these hills of the cape 
are left wholly to Nature. It is due partly to 
the native indolence of the Corsicans, who despise 
manual labour, and partly to the comparatively 
sparse population. ‘Hands are lacking,’ said my 
friend the road inspector, with an instructive 
heave of the shoulder. Besides, the soil is very 
thin, and the substratum of limestone, hornblende, 
and granite is not very attractive to the agri- 
culturist. Thus the outer hill-slopes of the Cape 
are generally destitute of dwellings and gardens, 
whereas the valleys and defiles are well peopled. 

From the watershed at the base of Seneca’s 
Tower we looked at length again upon the valley 
of Luri, which is reckoned the most enchanting 
spot of the Cape. The day before, I had seen it 
from its base on the eastern side. Now I was at 


its summit in the west ; and the white houses of 


| its different hamlets—all called Luri—set in the 
played the part of hotel-keeper. On this occasion, , 


midst of chestnut woods in their fairest greenery, 
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were at my feet. The blackbirds and linnets in 
the trees were in vigorous song as we descended at 
a smart pace through these beautiful little woods. 
Our pace, indeed, was such that the pangs of thirst 
began to be troublesome, in spite, too, of the shade 
of the chestnuts. But my guide would not allow 
me to have recourse to the brooks which fell 
from high springs on both sides of us. ‘ Water,’ 
he said sagely, ‘is a poor drink, and not very 
wholesome.’ Moreover, I was to taste the Muscat 
of Luri, a wine of repute. 

Down, therefore, to the first convenient house, 
entering it over the dungheap contiguous to the 
front door. It was a poverty-stricken hovel, 
though so white and tolerably assuming outside. 
A pitcher and a chair were almost the only 
articles of furniture in its reception room, the 
ceiling of which was black with smoke, and 


the floor a with fleas. But the Muscat wiped his foreh 
ily brought forth. It had been pressed | kerchief. 


was speed 


by the naked feet of the tawny woman who 


ing myself to look back at him. He had con- 
sented to accept a trio of francs, after all; but 
I verily believe it was rather to satisfy me than 
for the good of his own pocket. 

Cape Corse is a district to revisit. I venture 
to recommend it to the traveller in Corsica, 
Hurried as was my own view of it, it sufficed 
to put me on the best of terms with the land 
and its people. 


PROVIDENCE COTTAGE, 
AN EPISODE. 
By G. B. Burery. 


‘“ PRovIDENCE Cottage,” Mrs Pringle, ma’am, it 
shall be, said Captain Sol Buddle firmly, as he 
passed his huge cup for another cup of tea, and 

how with a red bandana hand- 


‘Well, Captain,’ said Mrs Pringle, in tones of 


offered it to us, and was worth but a enny or , amiable acquiescence, ‘you being a scholard, and 


so the litre. I have drunk better wine, but none 


that seemed more delicious. The good dispenser | 


of it was mightily pleased it was appreciated ; 
and it was only after much argument that she 
could be persuaded to take half a franc as an 
acknowledgment of its excellence. They are not 
mercenary in Cape Corse; and as often as not 
a money offer is rejected—with some spirit. 

Luri is quite a considerable village, with two 
hotels, some swelling municipal buildings, and 
rather a large church, containing nothing worth 
seeing. The citizens were pacing solemnly up and 
down their streets under the faded arches with 
which they in their turn had greeted the Prefect ; 
and attired in their festival ethes, They flung 
us civil inquiries as we passed them on our way 
down the valley, with orange groves and vine- 
yards on both sides of the road. This is especi- 
ally a famous region for citrons, the trees of 
which were as odorous as the oranges. 

It was yet only eleven o’clock when we arrived 
at the Marina of Luri, and the rendezvous for 
the Bastia diligences. Our walk of about four- 
teen miles had been as brisk as it was lovely. 
Certainly, it will not be easy to forget. 

Let me, in conclusion, give my readers the bill 
of fare of a meal at a franc and a half which 
awaited us at the little inn of the Marina. It 
will sufficiently show that Cape Corse is unsophis- 
ticated, and quite a land for the tourist who 
is out at elbows. There was wine ad libitum, 
of course. The meal began with hors-@euvre of 
Corsican sausage, radishes, and olives. Soup 
a la bouillabaisse followed. Lamb cutlets, a 
Corsican stew of beef, potatoes, and artichokes, 
cheese, pastry, and coffee, with uncooked broad 
beans for dessert, were the concluding stages of 
an eccentric but excellent feast. Nor was the 
company less excellent. My guide and I sat 
with various peasants of the district, who were 
as polite as courtiers; and a certain gentleman 
and lady, Cape Corsican to the bone; and we 
were all waited upon by a handsome maid, who 
was as civil with her smiles as were my com- 
panions in speech. 

An hour later I gave my friend the road 
inspector a strong shake of the hand and mounted 
by the driver of the diligence. The worthy man 
waved his hat to me until I was tired of contort- 


| 


having book-learning moreover, it isn’t for me to 
gainsay you.’ 

‘Mrs Pringle, ma’am,’ said the Captain, em- 
phatically rapping his spectacle case on the table, 
‘your sentiments do you honour. When a man 
comes to my time of life’—— 

Mrs Pringle made a little deprecatory move- 
ment of her pretty fat hand. 

The Captain smiled, well pleased. ‘Ah, Mrs 
Pringle, ma’am, that’s the poetry oozing out of 
you; you’re chockfull of it. I say when a man 
comes to my time of life’—— 

‘Only forty-five, Captain Buddle,’ softly sug- 
gested Mrs Pringle. 

The Captain bowed courteously. ‘Not bein 
used to the society of amiable ladies like yourself, 
Mrs Pringle, I don’t quite know how to undeceive 
you as to my years.’ 

He paused, a piece of buttered toast in his 
hand, and looked round Mrs Pringle’s cosy 
sitting-room, warm with the heat of a glowing 
sea-coal fire. Also, his thoughts went Rak to 
the society of various nautical ladies he had 
known whose manners lacked the repose which 
distinguished Mrs Pringle’s. 

Mrs Pringle also paused, teapot in hand, to cast 
a pensive glance at the gallant sailor opposite. 

Outside, tumultuous waves beat noisily against 
the shingly shore, as if insisting that Captain Sol 
Buddle should be delivered up to them ; inside, 
the only sound which broke the stillness was a 

nsive mew from Mrs Pringle’s Persian cat. 
The Captain paused again, took up the cat, and 
thoughtfully poured out some milk for it. ‘My 
cat on board the “Morning Star” would never 
take his milk without a spoonful of grog in it, 
he said reminiscently ; ‘but he tried to do too 
much for his strength : he was always ambitious, 
that cat was—too ambitious. Laid himself out 
to eat up all the ship’s cockroaches, though he 
knew they disagreed with him; and there was 
a funeral soon after—his funeral. He took a 
lot of cockroaches with him, too—as many as he 
could hold, poor chap.’ Captain Buddle heaved 
a sigh to the memory of his departed favourite.— 
‘As to my years,’ he resumed, ‘they ’—— 

The quiet Mrs Pringle, who was not much 
given to interruptions, did a most unusual thing 
—she interrupted the Captain again—for the 
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third time. ‘A man is as young as he looks,’ 
she said. ‘And you, Captain Buddle, don’t look 
a day over forty-five.’ 

The Captain again bowed with nautical grace. 
‘Seeing you've set your mind on it, Mrs Pringle, 
we’ll make it so; though, if any questions are 
asked, the facts will go against it. 

‘No one will be so impertinent, said Mrs 
Pringle, as she looked pensively down at her 
pretty slipper. 

The Captain passed his cup for more tea, a 
beverage to which he had lately taken a great 
fancy : its novelty appealed to him most strongly. 
In his seafaring days at this hour—like the 
departed cat—he had generally partaken of a 
soothing beverage with rum in it. But the 
widow ‘had gradually weaned the Captain from 
such an unlady-like Bacon as rum in the day- 
time, and he found ever fresh delight in tea— 
tea with cream in it—tea by the bucket—tea 
containing four lumps of sugar to each supply. 
At ten o’clock every night, however, the widow’s 
fair hands brewed her lodger what he was face- 
tiously wont to call ‘a stiff nor’-wester.’ Then, 
the Captain sat thoughtfully by the fire, living 
his voyages over again, and full of simple, rever- 
ent thankfulness that he had been spared to drift 
into such a pleasant haven of peace. 

Mrs Pringle continued to knit, as the cat 
drowsily purred on the Captain’s knee. The 
Captain put down his cup and took up the 
plan of a very snug, two-storeyed cottage, with 
a veranda running all round it. ‘“ Providence 
Cottage,” it shall be, Mrs Pringle ;’ and he 
looked about for a pipe spill. 

Mrs Pringle handed him one with something 
of a sigh. 

‘For more than six months, said the Captain, 
meditatively drawing a long breath, and care- 
fully using his little finger for a tobacco-stopper 
—‘for more than six months I’ve been laid up 
in port, so to speak, and yet in sight and smell 
of the sea.’ 

‘Yes, you can certainly smell it,’ said Mrs 
Pringle dubiously. ‘And when the fishing-boats 
come in, it’s a little bit—eh—strong.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Captain admiringly, ‘a trifle, 
maybe, for a delicate lady’s nose like yours, 
Mrs Pringle; but there’s not an unpleasant 
flavour about it to a man who’s spent his life 
in communion, so to speak, with such smells. 
Why, every port has a different smell, and you 
get to know the lay of the land by it long before 
you drop anchor.’ 

‘Aren't you tired of the sight of the sea?’ 
somewhat inconsequently asked Mrs Pringle, 
again filling the Captain’s cup, which was blue 
and white, with ‘A Present from Ventnor’ on 
it in bold, clear characters of green. Mrs Pringle 
lived about a mile beyond Ventnor in a snug 
little cottage, whose garden ran down to the sea. 

‘No, ma’am, I ain’t,’ returned the Captain 
meditatively. ‘’Cause why, Mrs Pringle? The 
sea gets into a man’s blood and heart and brain. 
When he goes down to the sea in ships, likewise 
fishing-smacks, it’s because he’s drawn to it, so 
to speak. He can’t help it. The wonders of the 
deep are always wonders to him, though he’s seen 
them all his days; the harvest of the sea—its 
dead men’s bones, its coral caves, where, saving 
your presence, those fish-tailed hussies, the mer- 


maids, sit waiting for you with deceitful murmur- 
ings and delusive songs—is afore him ever in 
the night-watches ; every wind that blows, every 
whale that spouts, is known to him almost as 
well as its Creator.’ 

Mrs Pringle shuddered. ‘It’s a cruel, treach- 
erous thing,’ she said—‘a cruel, treacherous thing. 
I sometimes wake at nights and draw the clothes 
over my head to shut out the noise. It makes me 
shudder, and yet I can’t leave it.’ 

‘You’re right, Mrs Pringle,’ said the Captain, 
drawing his chair a little closer to her—‘you’re 
right. It is a cruel, treacherous thing, with its 
changing winds and hungry, foaming waves, its 
never-resting, never-ending ebb and flow, its little 
baby ripples and soft surface a-shining in the sun. 
And then, when you slide down into it just to 
feel its soft touch, why, as like as not, continued 
the Captain, rather ashamed of his oratorical 
flight—‘ why, as like as not, there’s a shark 
waiting to grab and drag you down to Davy 
Jones’s locker.’ 

Mrs Pringle looked frightened, so the Captain 
hastened to reassure her, ‘It’s a wonderful place 
is the sea, Mrs Pringle, such a lot of spare room 
in it for rubbish. I should like to take two or 
three of these contractors who’ve sent in esti- 
mates for Providence Cottage and dump ’em 
down into Port Royal harbour, so that Port Royal 
Tom could just open his jaws and contract for 
them. One would think I was going to build 
a palace instead of a tidy little six-roomed 
cottage.’ 

‘Ah, but the masterful way in which you rule 
and direct them, Captain Buddle!’ said Mrs 
Pringle admiringly. ‘You’ve a natural gift for 
the ruling of men,’ 

‘Maybe,’ said the Captain pleasantly; ‘but 
that’s a different thing from the ruling of women, 
Mrs Pringle. You can’t clinch any little differ- 
ence of opinion with a handspike when you ’re 
arguing with lovely woman. You’ve got to 
keep your hand on the helm all the time and 
not let her know it.’ 

‘Yes,’ rejoined Mrs Pringle thoughtfully ; 
‘women like a strong, masterful hand that’ll 
guide them ; but they won’t be driven.’ 

The Captain shifted himself in his chair. 
Suddenly it dawned upon him that the matter 
might be one capable of personal interpretation. 
He had never tried his hand in that direction. 
It seemed to him that the howling wind outside, 
as it blew among the unfinished rafters of 
Providence Cottage, was jeering at him for his 
lack of skill in the direction of the fair sex. He 
stirred his tea and took another lump of sugar. 

And the widow, too, thought of many things 
in her quiet, gentle way as she sat by her side 
of the fire. Captain Buddle, with his wonderful 
flow of language and quaint descriptive power, 
had been a great source of comfort to the amiable 
Mrs Pringle. And now in a couple of months 
Providence Cottage would be finished and the 
Captain cease to remain her lodger. How kind 
he had been when that ‘land-shark’ of a coal- 
man tried to cheat her out of a sack of coals! 
The Captain, albeit a man of peace, had knocked 
the fraudulent coal-man into the middle of the 
cellar, and refused to allow him to depart until 
he put his head through the circular opening and 
humbly apologised. it was something to have 
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a great, strong, gentle—the Captain was always ‘the Captain with tearful eyes, and placed his 
wonderfully gentle to her—sailor about the | spectacles on the open Bible, thus tacitly takin 
sae por Ah, well, she would take her nephew | command of that goodly mariner, Captain Sol 


ack and his pretty bride, Polly Humphreys, to Buddle, who put on the spectacles and somewhat 
live with her until they had saved enough money laboriously began to read. 

to buy a house—no thrifty fisherman at Ventnor | 
ever married before he had bought a house—and | 
try to forget the Captain’s pleasant ways. Then A NEW PHASE OF THE PEARL-SHELL 
she remembered that Jack was a little uncertain | INDUSTRY. 

in his temper, and that the Captain was, except | To Mr Saville-Kent, a Queensland Commissioner 


when unjustifiably roused by fraudulent coal-men, | of Fisheries, is dne the credit of a discovery 


ild lamb. 
Buddle rose from his chair “which may revolutionise the Pearl-shell Industry 


and crossed over to Mrs Pringle’s side of the room. ‘in the Southern Seas. That official has been 
‘Mrs Pringle, ma’am,’ he said, and his flow of making experiments with the pearl-oyster for 
language seemed to have returned to him—‘ Mrs | some years, and has lately proved to his own 
Pringle, ma’am, what would you think of a man satisfaction and that of his Government, that the 
who was safe in port if he ventured out to sea! valuable mother-of-pearl bivalve can be trans- 
again in a new craft—a craft that might be! planted and cultivated. 

lopsided and cranky, with shifting ballast, given | To cultivate the pearl-shell has been the desire 
likewise to shipping bilge-water’—there was a! of centuries. The oyster has been carried from 
touch of real pathos in his voice as he drew! lagoon to lagoon, from island to island; but 
this touching picture—‘and maybe that wouldn’t though land and water were as good as in its 
answer her helm ?—what would you think of such | original abode, it perished when transported, 


a man if he was to leave his snug bunk in port 


and go drifting wp and down a-steerin’ all over 
the points of the compass generally ?” 

‘I should think of him whatever you thought 
of him, Captain Buddle, said Mrs Pringle. ‘It 
is not for me to set my opinion against that of 
a sea-faring gentleman like yourself. But if the 
0 you speak of is the man I take him to be, 
then’ 

‘Then what, Mrs Pringle, ma’am? eagerly 
inquired the Captain. 

*‘He—he would stop in his bunk in_ port, 
as you nautical gentlemen say, returned Mrs 
Pringle. 

The Captain’s face glowed with excitement. 
He took up the plans of Providence Cottage to 
cast them in the fire. Mrs Pringle gently stayed 
his hand. ‘What are you doing?’ she asked, 

‘Mrs Pringle, ma’am, I’m going to commit 
these plans to the flames,’ said the Captain, ‘un- 
less you'll let me give ’em to Jack and Polly.’ 

‘W-what?’ 

‘Yes, Mrs Pringle, ma’am, I am that lubber,’ 
said the Captain, with repressed excitement. ‘Why 
should I go building a house like Providence 
Cottage, when my Providence is here! This is 
my port; and if so be you'll allow me to cast 
anchor and stay here’—— 

‘In command?’ queried Mrs Pringle, scarce 
knowing what she said. 

The Captain took her hand. ‘No, Mrs Pringle ; 
but as first-officer, with you in command, and 
Prudence and the cat to swab decks.’ 

‘Ye-es, said Mrs Pringle; and the Captain, 
forgetting the cat, kissed her. 


Long before white men tried it, the island natives 
and the aborigines of the Australian mainland 
worked at the oe Not only was the fish 
good to eat and the pearl a lustrous ornament, 
but out of the shell they made knives and goblets 
and countless objects of utility and beauty ; and 
consequently its propagation was everywhere 
desired. It abounded in places difficult of access, 
in places dangerous of access, and in waters where 
enemies were numerous; while, where all was 
favourable, a live oyster was not seen in the 
memory of man. The intellect even of a barbarian 
stood puzzled at this. The islander who lived far 
from an oyster-bed rested his canoe on the bosom 
of his own waters and gazed into their shining 
deeps. Gardens of flowers in bud and bloom 
seemed spread beneath him. Corals reddened 
and purpled and gleamed white, like snow. They 
were cleft and broken ; here and there huddled 
in mounds; here and there looking like ruined 
temples and fallen palaces, up through whose 
gravelly floors rose tree-like columns with 
branches which the lazy ripples swayed. Fishes 
with golden gills and fins and silvery backs 
darted in and out. ‘Why,’ he would ask, ‘must I 
always go to the far-off Tuamotus for the shining 
shell, instead of inducing it to make its home 
here?’ And, to deepen the contrast, where shells 
abounded, there also sharks were found. Other 
creatures, too, inspiring terror or disgust were 
frequently encountered in the regions favoured 
by them. 

Hence, since long before the advent of the 
' white man, the natives outside the pearl districts 
have been labouring on the problem of trans- 


The cat walked out of the room, her tail stiff! portation and cultivation. The earliest records 


with indignation. 
Outside, the wind howled dismally among the 
brickwork of the partially completed Providence 


of the South Seas tell that the islanders whom 
_the white man consulted regarded cultivation as 
almost impossible. The savages pointed to bays 


Cottage. Ten o’clock struck as the widow brought | and reefs which had been the scene of experi- 
out her family Bible, and Prudence Pemberton, | ments, and went on paddling their canoes or 
the maid, sat coyly down on the edge of a chair flying like birds with outspread sails over the 
just inside the parlour door. | waters to distant haunts. As was the belief 

The Captain opened the Bible reverently. ‘Now, before civilised history opened, so it is to-day 
we'll have our sailing orders for to-morrow,’ he | among the general «i of the natives ; and the 
said. solitary individual who now and again experi- 
Mrs Pringle laid aside her knitting, looked at | ments anew is looked upon by his fellows with a 
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compassion which still proves their interest in the | that the most upright among them will fall in 
“question. ' the presence of the smallest pearl. It is true 
“White men made many attempts to translate | that many pearls get accidentally lost. In opening 
‘the oysters to a fresh habitat, but with results the shells, the divers let the pearls slip out with 
which have hitherto made them firm supporters | the water as often as they catch them. It is 
of the native opinion. | currently believed that at the bottom of every 
And yet there is nothing mysterious about Mr | station there is a deposit which, when a way of 
Saville-Kent’s method of working. He estab- | working it is found, will give a fortune to the 
lished experimental pearl-shell nurseries at Thurs- | man who raises it. But, allowing for accidents, 
day Island and at a landing-stage in Torres the return of pearls is far from what it should be 
Strait, and has submitted to numberless tests his | in the estimate made of the season’s work ; there 
plans of deportation. The main difference be- is abundance of shell of the right sort ; but what 
tween his mode of transit and that followed by | has happened the enclosures? The only answer to 
other white men and aborigines is that the | this is that they are surreptitiously made away 
Commissioner’s divers collect young shells for | with, Many beachcombers prohibit their divers 
transportation, and keep them during the journey | to open the shells. They perform the work with 
immersed in continually changed sea-water ; | their own hands, and the precaution is a wise 
whereas under the old practice it was thought | one. It only partially succeeds, however. The 
sufficient to give them but one supply of water. | natives have sometimes an instinctive knowledge 
The years devoted specifically to experimenting | of a pearl-bearer, and if denied all chance of 
are but a small portion of the time the Commis- | opening the shell, they will not detach the oyster 
sioner has given to the study of the habits of the | at all. Mr Saville-Kent suggests in this connec- 
pearl-oyster. He has been an enthusiast on the | tion that well-boats should be employed, into 
subject, and his Government is now satisfied | which the divers should throw the unopened 
that by his method successful transportation is | oysters, and that at the close of the day’s fishing, 
assured. the master should tow his boat to the station and 
The natural result of this is that the foreshores | open the shells at his leisure. The suggestion 
of Northern Queensland have suddenly acquired | will no doubt be adopted by the lessees ; and pro- 
a commercial value unthought of in the past. | vided the divers can be weaned from their old 
The Governor in Council, appreciating the new | habits, the result should be satisfactory. The 
departure, at once framed a set of ordinances to Australian pearl is already a matter of history. 
regulate and control the anticipated traffic. Till} A fisherman on one of the beaches of West 
the beginning of the current year, pearl-shell | Australia picked up a pearl, which he sold for 
fishers were left very much to their own devices. ten pounds, and which came afterwards to be 
They were mostly a lawless lot. The men of one! valued at ten thousand pounds. About the 
station were in frequent feud with those of | middle of last year, a prize of similar value was 
another. The principals strained every nerve to | drawn from the northern waters. 
overreach one another, and no practice which| In any case, the Queensland experiment deserves 
succeeded was accounted nefarious. So little | appreciative recognition. If the pearl-oyster can 
honesty was there in their conduct that the | be thus successfully transported and cultivated, 
arls had long ceased to be objects of legitimate | numberless tropical bays and lagoons, now of 
industry ; they had become objects of swindling | little industrial value, may be planted with these 
or plunder, The divers stole them from the | fish and made fields of profitable enterprise. 
shells ; violently pillaged 
them from the divers ; and the purveyors of rum 
and brandy absorbed them leone te jast holders. ON WAIST-GIRDLES. 
The shells alone remained a staple industry. The | THE Girdle is an article of dress with a history 
new regulations contemplate changing all this, | that is not unimportant or uninteresting. It has 
The foreshores will be mapped out into small | in times past been much more highly esteemed 
leaseholds, with conditions of residence and im- | than it is now; and was, in fact, among not a few 
provements attached. The cultivation of the | peoples, worn by both males and females. This 
pearl-shell will be pursued as assiduously as its | was so amongst the ancient Hebrews, as well as 
capture. Waters now barren will be stocked, | amengst the Greeks and Romans, who found it 
and the only limitation to the area of cultivation | well nigh indispensable because of the flowing 
will be climate. Raiding and exploitation will | raiment they wore. 
be ended, for oysters of certain sizes only will be} In Rome, a man’s investiture of his girdle 
allowed to be captured. As a general rule, the | showed that he was intent on work of some 
capture of any shell whose ‘nacre, or pearly | nature. When he took it off and let his tunic 
lining, measures less than six inches in diameter | fall, it was potent to all that business was over, 
will A illegal and its exposure for sale penalised. | and that he was free to speak to his friends 
There are dwarf forms of shell which will be! at his and their leisure. Thus the girdle served 


excepted from this ; but the young ones of even |a purpose—negative in its character, of course, 
these species will be protected from the indis-| but a purpose, nevertheless, Its sphere of use- 
criminating beachcomber and his allies. fulness did not end here. It was figurative of 

Mention was made of the theftuous disposition of | property. When a man or woman put off his or 
many engaged in the traffic. There appears to be | oi sista, it was a token of renunciation of some 
something in the pearl, as in the diamond, which | right or privilege. The widow of Philip I., Duke 
allures from the path of honesty. ° The divers | of Burgundy, for instance, renounced her right 
are mostly Papuans, Malays, or aboriginal Aus- | of succession by ‘putting off her girdle on the 
tralians, and a high degree of virtue is not to be | Duke’s tomb.’ Per contra, the Princes of Ireland 
expected from them; but it can be safely stated | in taking the oath of fealty to King John laid 
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aside their girdles, their skeans, and their caps. 
‘In the ceremony of excommunication, says a 
writer, ‘the bishop cut or tore away from the 
culprit the girdle that was about him; and the 
newly-made husband in Rome took from his 
wife the maiden girdle of sheep’s wool in which 
she was bound up to the day of her marriage.’ 
Howell quotes as familiar a French proverb, Jl a 
quitte sa ceinture (He has given up his po 
which intimated as much as if he had become 
bankrupt, or had all his estate forfeited, it being 
the ancient law of France that when any man, 
upon some offence, had the penalty of confiscation 
inflicted upon him, ‘he used before the tribunal 
to give up his girdle, implying thereby that the 
girdle held everything that belonged to man’s 
estate, as his budget of money and writings, the 
keys of his house, with his sword, dagger, and 
gloves.’ The fact that the girdle was used as a 
purse had much to do with its —— in 
general appreciation. We have an English pro- 
verb confirmatory of this appreciation. It said, 
‘Ungirt, unblest ;’ and that it was in very 
common use is clear from the frequency with 
which the phrase occurs in old out-of-the-way 
literature. 

The girdle was used for other material or 
actual purposes besides that of a receptacle for 
money. At it were hung the thousand-and-one 
odds and ends needed and utilised in every-day 
affairs. The scrivener had his inkhorn and pen 
attached to it; the scholar, his book or books ; 
the monk, his crucifix and rosary ; the innkeeper, 
his tallies; and everybody, his knife. So many 
and so various were the articles attached to it 
that the flippant began to poke fun. In an old 

lay there is mention of a merchant who had 
ianging at his girdle a pouch, a spectacle case, 
a ‘punniard,’ a pen and inkhorn, and ‘a hand- 
kercher, with many other trinkets besides, which 
a merry companion ——. said it was like a 
haberdasher’s shop of small-wares.’ In another 
early play a lady says to her maid: ‘Give me 
my girdle, and see that all the furniture be at 
it; look, that cizers, pincers, the penknife, the 
knife to close letters with, the kin, the ear- 
picker, and the scale, be in the case.” Girdles 
were in some respects like the chatelaines not 
long ago so much the rage amongst ladies; but 
they differed therefrom in being more useful, more 
comprehensive in regard both to sex and to 
articles worn, and when completely furnished 
more costly. It is ‘aeies A for this last reason 
that we find girdles bequeathed as precious heir- 
looms and as valuable presents to keep the giver’s 
memory green after death. They were not infre- 

uently of great intrinsic value. One of Kin 
j ohn’s girdles was wrought with gold and adorn 
with gems ; and that of the widow of Sir Thomas 
Hungerford, bequeathed in 1504 to the mother 
church of Worcester, was of green colour, har- 
nessed with silver, and richly jewelled. 

Not a few wealthy commoners were able to 
afford the luxury of gold-embellished belts, and 
were not superior to that pardonable vanity so 
long as no regulation prohibited them. Those 
who have studied our social history will not be 
surprised to learn that enactments were passed 
restraining them. Edward III. forbade any 
person under the degree of a knight from wear- 
ing girdles gilt or of silver, unless he should 


happen to be an esquire of substance valued at 
more than two hundred pounds, when a reason- 
able embellishment was tolerated. Henry IV, 
confirmed this regulation ; but it does not seem 
to have been stringently enforced, for Edward IV, 
was constrained to impose a penalty of forty pence 
upon the wives of servants and labourers who 
should have the impertinence to aspire to be as 
good as their masters’ spouses. 

Girdles were an object of superstition, more 
especially if they had belonged to female saints, 
Such girdles were popularly believed to possess 
a certain remarkable power—the power, namely, 
of protecting women from some of the more 
serious illnesses that are attendant or consequent 
upon childbirth. This superstition permeated 
through all classes of the sex. Queens credited 
the miraculous virtues of ‘Our Lady’s Girdle, 
and paid large prices for the loan of one, 
The majority of these girdles were believed to 
have been the property during her lifetime of 
St Margaret, the gracious patroness of married 
women. Mostly every nunnery in England—to 
say nothing of France—possessed one. There is 
in an old Irish poem, with the charmingly 
euphonious title of Oran eadar Ailte agus Mac- 
Ronain air dhoibh fearg a ghabhatl ri Fionn, 
an allusion to the efficacy of an enchanted or 
sanctified girdle in this same direction; and 
we are further informed that ‘sickness cannot 
affect those whom their girdle binds.’ In Ossian 
there is mention made to much the same effect. 
It does not matter that the poems of Ossian as 
put before the world by Mr Macpherson are not 
genuine ; one of the schoolmaster’s commentators 
states that ‘sanctified girdles till very lately were 
kept in many families in the north of Scotland, 
They were impressed with several mystical figures, 
and the ceremony of binding them about the 
woman’s waist was accompanied with words and 
gestures which showed the custom to have come 
originally from the Druids,’ 


LOST YOUTH. 


Sine, till the glad world wake again, 
The sweet, glad world of long ago, 
Where sunbeams slid athwart the rain, 
And wild winds set the seas aglow ; 
Sing the old songs that held the ways 

Enraptured in the vanished days. 


Sing, so perchance the swans may glide 
O’er their white shadows, as of yore, 
And far along the brown hill-side 
The purple heather glow once more ; 
Sing, for the heaven is dim and strange, 
And all the earth hath suffered change. 


Alas, no song hath now the art 

From out the dead past to recall 
The joy of ear and eye and heart 

That made our lost world’s coronal. 
The sweetest song man ever sung 
Hath not the power to make us young. 
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